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Price  margins  between  costs  of  feeder  cattle 
at  the  beginning  of  a  feeding  period  and  selling 
prices  of  fat  cattle  at  the  end  are  a  highly  im- 
portant factor  in  profitability  of  cattle  feeding. 
As  shown  by  price  comparisons  for  a  represen- 
tative 7-month  period,  margins  generally  rose 
after  the  war,  then  fell  at  the  end  of  1948  and 
dipped  briefly  in  February  of  this  year  to  the 
biggest  negative  margin  in  a  number  of  years. 


By  August,  however,  margins  as  lagged  7  months 
were  up  to  more  than  $4.00. 

Price  margins  in  cattle  feeding  this  next  year, 
although  unlikely  to  equal  those  of  two  or  three 
years  back,  probably  will  not  sagas  they  did  last 
year.  Prices  of  fat  cattle  may  decline  moderately 
late  this  year,  but  margins  will  be  calculated 
from  prices  of  feeder  cattle  several  dollars  lower 
than  a  year  before. 
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Pricjf^s  pf  hogs,  after  reaching  their  highest  point  of  the  year  in 
the  middle  i^f  August^  have  since  turned  downward,  and  a  general  decline 
is  in  prospect  for  the  fall  marketing  geason,     Because  numbers  marketed 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year,  due  to  the  15  percent  bigger 
pig  crop  this  past  spring  than  a  year  earlier,  the  seasonal  decline  this 
fall  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  20-year  average  reduction  of  18  per- 
cent.    It  is  possible  that  hog  prices  will  reach  support  levels  at  some 
time  during  the  fall  or  winter.     Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle 
have  strengthened  recently,  and  are  likely  to  make  some  further  seasonal 
advance.     Declines  later  in  the  year  probablyTfn.il  be  much  smaller  than 
those  for  hogs,     Lov;-er  grades  of  cattle  have  fallen  in  price  seasonally, 
but  any  further  reductions  are  likely  to  be  limited  by  a  strong  demand 
for  cattle  for  feeding. 

Prices  of  most  meats  rose  moderately  this  summer,  Ptetail  prices 
of  steer  beef  at  New  York  City  average  6  percent  higher  in  July  than  in 
May,  and  those  of  pork  6^-  percent  higher.  But  prices  of  lamb  v/ere  down 
6  percent. 

Meat  production  did  not  decline- as  much  this  summer  as  in  tho 
summer  of  1948,     Production  of  all  meat  urjier  Federal  inspection  in  July 
was  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  a  larger  increase  is  indi- 
cated for  August.  >  ■ 

Hov/ever,  during  most  of  1949  the  increase  over  last  year  in 
Federally  inspected  meat  production  has  not  been  matched  by  noninspected 
production,  and  the  difference  is  probably  continuing.    Also,  imports  are 
currently  much  smaller  than  those  of  late  August  or  September  last  year, 
v^hen  much  beef  and  veal  came  in  from  Canada  after  that  country  lifted  its 
export  restrictions.    Hence,  meat  consumption  per  capita  in  the  July- 
September  quarter  may  be  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  same  quarter 
of  1948. 

Grain-fed  cattle  have  comprised  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of 
the  slaughter  cattle  supply  this  year  and  are  expected  to  continue  com- 
paratively important.    About  24  percent  more  cattle  were  on  feed  in  11  Corn 
Belt  States  on  August  1  this  year  than  last.      This  percentage  compares 
with  a  23  percent  increase  on  April  1  and  22  percent  last  January  1. 
Slaughter  of  cattle  other  than  those  grain  fed  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
this  fall  than  last. 
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Chiofly  because  of  the  expected  increase  in  pork  production,  total 
meat'  supplies  for  the  fourth  quarter  will  be  considerably  larger  than  those 
a  year  earlier,  and  consumption  per  person  mil  exceed  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1948.  Since  the  increases  in  the  last  two  quarters  will 
offs,et  small  decreases  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  meat  consumption  per 
person  for  all  of  1949  may  be  fully  as  large  as  the  146  pounds  consumed  in 
1948. 

Throughout  1949  supplies  of  lamb  and  mutton  have  been  the  smallest 
in  many  years.     Sheep  number  on  farms  have  decreased  each  year  since 
1942,  reducing  greatly  the  number  of  lambs  raised  and  slaughtered.  This 
year  the  lamb  crop  is  down  to  18,9  million  head,  about  1  million  or  6  per- 
cent less  than  the  1948  crop,  the  smallest  on  records  going  back  to  1924,  and 
probably  the  smallest  in  50  years.     The  smaller  crop  this  year  than  in  1948  i 
due  to  the  fe^^er  ewes  on  farms  and  the  smaller  crop  per  100  owes  in  a  number 
of  Western  States  hit  by  severe  storms  last  winter.     However,  the  United 
States  average  percentage  crop  is  up  from  85«5  to  87, 3,  mainly  because  of  a 
big  improvement  in  Texas,     Texas  was  the  only  major  sheep  State  in  which  more 
lambs  were  saved  this  year  than  last.     The  Texas  crop  was  small  in  1948  be- 
cause of  severe  drought, 

OUTLOOK 

Fed  Cattle  Large  Source 

o'f"ljj^~Meat  Supply       .  •  - 

Slaughter  of  grain-fed  cattle  has  been  a  more  important  source  of 
meat  supplies  in  1949  than  usual.     On  January  1,  4,5  million  head  of  cattle 
were  reported  on  feed  for  market--19  percent  more  than  the  small  number  a 
year  previously,  and  a  record  high  for  the  date.     The  increase  in  the  Corn 
Belt  States  was  22  percent.     During  most  of  1949,  more  stocker  or  feeder 
cattle  have  been  received  in  Corn  Belt  States  than  in  corresponding  periods 
of  1948,  and  the  number  on  feed  has  continued  well  above  last  year.  On 
April  1,  the  gain  over  April  1948  was  25  percent,  and  on  August  1  there  were 
24  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  on  the  same  date  of 
last  year  (table  l)ix 

Y'.Tien  more  cattle  are  grain  fed.  for  market  rather  than  slaughtered 
off  range  or  pasture^  their  average  vreight  is  increased  and  the  beef  pro- 
duced is  of  a  higher  grade.     The  increased  grain  feeding  in  1949  shows  up 
particularly  in  the  larger  number  and  heavier  weights    of  steers  slaughtered. 
In  the  first  6  months,  -20  percent  more'  steers  wore  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  than  a  year  earlier.     Since  their  weight  was.  up  33  pounds  to  an 
average  of  1,001  pounds,  total  production  of  steer  beef  was  24  percent  larger 
The  increased  number  of  steers  and  their  heavier  weights  brought  the  average 
weight  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  first 
6  months  this  year  up  to  989  pounds,  compared  with  953  pounds  in  the  same 
6  months  of  last  year,  ,  ' 

In  terms  of  total  meat  production,  the  increased  slaughter  of  grain- 
fed  steers  has  about  offset  the  reduction  in  slaughter  of  cows  and  of  calves. 
The  number  of  cows  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1949  was  22  percent  less  than  the  number  a  year  before.     Calf  slaughter 
^was  dov/n  6  percent.     In  tho  first  6  months  this  year,  commercial  production 
of  beef  was  4-^  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  although  the  number  of 
head  slaughtered  was  down  2^  percent  (table  2). 
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2.-  Cattls  and  calves  slaughtered,  and  beef  and  veal  produced, 
under  Federal  inspection  and  in  other  conmiercial 
.  establishments.  United  ; States,  by  quart er;s,  first 
half  of  1948  and  1949  ; 

<  *    I  •         ;       .  .      ;  ;  ' 

■  '  'cattle  ■    •   *  ■ 


;             Numb  e 

r  slaught 

er  ed 

Meat  produced 

1  * 
• 

Other  i 

:      Other  : 

Quarter 

{Federally:  -wtiolesale} 

All 

Federally:  wholesale  : 

All 

r inspected: and  retail? 

>                                  •  • 

commercial , 

■ 

c inspected: and  retail  : 

•  • 

commercial 

.       .      .  , 

:     1,000  ^ 

1,000 

1,000  .  . 

Million  ^ 

Million 

Mil  ion 

\     ■  head 

head 

head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1948 

Jan, -Mar.  ■ 

;  3,274.7 

1,425,5. 

4,700.2 

1,643 

621 

2,264 

Apr. -June 

!  2,884c5 

l,454o3. 

4,338,8 

1,470 

•  637 

2,107 

6 ' month  s 

>          i     '  .  ( 

total : 

:     6,159.2  ■ 

2,879.8 

'  9,039.0 

3,113. 

1,258 

4,372 

1949 

.     i3, 222.1 

l,263,i; 

4,485.2 

1,739 

569 

2,308 

A^r.-June  : 

•  3,115»9 

1,215,3, 

4,331.2 

1,709 

550 

2,259 

total.  ! 

•  6,3?8,p 

2,478.4: 

8,816.4 

3,448  : 

1,119 

4,567 

■     Calves          ,  . 

1948  : 

;  I 
\"    "  ]' 

Jan, -Mar.  i 

1,66  3,4  • 

l,278o2 

2,941.6 

160 

•  132 

.292 

Apr, -June  ; 

1,679.0 

1,342.7' 

3,021.7 

176 

'145 

321 

months  \ 

total  ! 

•  3,342.4 

2,620.9; 

5,963.3 

336 

277 

613 

1949  ! 

Jan. -Mar.  j 

1,578.8 

1,104.7 

2,683.5 

158 

'  115 

273 

Apr, -Juno  ■ 

\    1,605.4  : 

1,093.7- 

2,699.1 

166 

121 

237 

6;  months    ' ! 

'  total;  i 

^,184.2 

2,198,4 

5,382.6 

324 

■236 

560 

Six  months  '.totals' taken  frojn  ^unrounded  da.ta 
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Table  3.-  Rrios  of  Good  grade  elaughfcor  steere  at  Chicago  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers 
at  Kansas  City,  and  7  months  lagged  oargin,  bjr  sionths,  19S7  to  date 


Tear 
and 

month 


Price  per 
100  pounds 


Good  grades 
slaughter: 
steers,  : 
Chicago 


Stooker 
and 
feeder 
steer^ 
Kansas 
City 


Margin 
between 
slaughter 
steers,  and 
stookers 

and 
feeders 

7  months 
previous 


Prioe  per 
100  po^inds 


: Stooker 
Good  grade:  and 
slau^ter : 
steers,  : 
Ohio ago 


feeder  i 
steers ,i 
Kansas  : 
City  1 


Margin 
between 
slau^ter 
steers,  and 
stookers 
and 
feeders 
7  months 
previous 


Year 

and 
month 


Dollars 

Dollars 

.  Dollars 

.Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars        :  : 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1937 

t 

1942 

1  i947  i 

Jan. 

10.88 

7,26 

4.32 

1  Jan. 

s  12.54 

10.57 

2.64       :  "  Jem.  : 

23.93 

17.68 

8.21 

Feb. 

10.90 

7.32 

5.56 

:  Feb. 

:  12.47 

10.69 

2.88        :    Feb.  ; 

23.79 

18.96 

8.26 

Mar. 

11.51 

7.84 

5.98       :  Ifer. 

:  13.03 

11.47 

3.24 

1    Mar.  1 

24.05 

20.13 

8.54 

Apr.  :  litis 

7,67 

5.S4 

t  ^pr. 

!  13.83 

11.93 

3.S5 

'    Apr.  ! 

23.45 

19.91 

7.46 

May 

11,46 

7.86 

5.45 

!  May 

!  13.65 

12.00 

4.12 

.    May  : 

24.22 

21.35  . 

7.80 

June 

11.96 

7,87 

5.64 

1  June 

t  13.12 

11.83 

3.77 

;    June  ; 

25.72 

21.11 

9.42 

July  :  13.83 

8,26 

7.37        !  July 

13.75 

11.09 

3.29 

July  i 

27.64 

21.91 

10.01 

Aug. 

13,97 

8,58  ' 

6,71        i    Aug.   :  14.87 

12.05 

4.30        t    Aug.  ; 

28.27 

21.22 

10.59 

Sept. ! 

13,88 

8.09 

:  6,56 

s    Sept.:  14.63 

11.64 

3.94 

s    Sept. 1 

29.^ 

21.65 

10.47 

Oot. 

13.39 

7,58 

•5.55 

t  Oct. 

.  15.07 

11.33 

3.60 

:    Oot.  i 

29.55 

20*96 

9.42 

Nov. 

11,42 

7,14 

3,75  • 

!  Nov. 

!  15.40 

12.62 

3.47 

t    Hov.  J 

29.12 

21.32 

9.21 

Deo. 

9.69 

6.71 

1.83 

Deo. 

t  14,90 

12.24 

2.90       :    Deo.  i 

29.62 

23,59 

8.29 

J 

1938 

t  1943 

t  1948  1 

Jan. 

8.29 

6.98 

0.42 

!  Jan. 

15.05 

12,67 

3.22 

1    Jan.  1 

30.36 

26,31 

9.25 

7eb. 

7.91 

.7,04 

-0.37 

Feb. 

!  15.53 

13.48 

4.44 

.    Feb.  J 

27,10 

24,15 

5.19 

Mar. 

8.49 

7,60 

-0.09 

Mar. 

15.92 

14.49 

3.87 

■    Mar.  : 

26.92 

25,57 

5.70 

Apr. 

r  8.49 

7.55 

0.40 

!  Apr. 

15.91 

14.58 

4.27 

1    Apr.  ! 

28.17 

26,62 

6.52 

May 

8.69 

7.72 

1.11 

Ifay 

15.59 

14.60 

3.76 

i    May  1 

30.91 

27,60 

9.95 

June 

9.15 

7.51 

2.01 

June 

15.50 

14.38 

2.88 

•    June  i 

34.85 

26,96 

13.53 

July 

t  9.98 

7.80  • 

3.27 

July 

15.06 

12.48 

2.82 

!    July  . ! 

36.44 

28,25 

12.85 

Aug. 

9.69 

7.54 

2.71 

Aug. 

15.29 

12.17 

2.62 

!    Aug.  1 

56.02 

27,40 

9o71 

Sept. 

10.03 

7.42. 

2.99 

Sept. 

15.27 

11.81 

1.79 

Sept. 1 

34.49 

25.42 

10.34 

Oct.,  J  10.01 

7.47 

2.41 

Oct. 

14.92 

11.36 

0.43 

!      Oot.  1 

32.24 

24.41 

6.67 

Hbv. 

9.99 

7.77 

2.44 

Bbv. 

14.98 

10.97 

0.40 

Ifov.  s 

30.68 

24.52  . 

4.06 

Deo. 

10.16 

8.00 

2.44 

Deo. 

14.89 

11.29 

0.29 

Dec.  i 

27.82 

23.26 

0.22 

1S39 

1944 

1949  1 

Jan. 

10.35 

8.52 

2.84 

Jan. 

15.00 

11.60 

0,62 

Jan.  ] 

24.72 

22.15 

-2,24 

Feb. 

10.25 

8.79 

2.43 

Feb. 

•  15.12 

12.95 

2.64 

Feb. • s 

.  22,99 

21.25 

-5.26 

Mar. 

•  10.64 

9.18 

3.10 

•  Mar. 

15.23 

13.06 

3.06 

Mar.  : 

24,19 

24.37 

-3.21 

Apr. 

10.33 

9,21 

2.91 

!  Aor. 

15.35 

12.76 

3.52 

Apr.  : 

24,37 

23.66 

-1.05 

May 

:  9.92 

8.89 

2.45 

Ifeiy 

■  15.73 

12.84 

4.37 

May  : 

24.92 

24.02 

0.51 

June 

:  9.29 

7,94 

1.52 

i  June 

16.23 

11.65 

•  5.26 

June  : 

26.37 

22.53 

1.85 

July 

9.26 

7.61  . 

1.26 

•  July 

»  15.35 

10.93 

5.06 

July  ! 

25.96 

20.62 

2.70 

Aug. 

9.03 

7.43 

0.51 

Aug. 

16.42 

11.50 

4.82 

Aug.  : 

2/26.40 

2/20,45 

2/4.25 

Sept. 

10.20 

8.02  • 

'  1.41 

Sept. 

16.26 

11.34 

3.31 

Sept . : 

Oot. 

9.68 

8,04 

0.50 

•  Oct. 

16.56 

11.50 

3.50 

Oot.  : 

Bov. 

•  9.52 

7.95 

0.31 

•  Ifov. 

16.27 

11.96 

3,51  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec.  - 

9.44 

7.96 

0.55  • 

!,  Deo. 

►  15.82 

11.49" 

2.78  ! 

Deo.  : 

Price  per 
100  pounds 


:StookBr: 
Good  grade:  and 

slaughter:  feeder 

steers,  :  steer^ 

Chicago  t  Kansas: 
:  City  s 
t 


Ifargin 
between 
slaughter 
steers,  and 
stookers 

and 
feeders 
7  months 
previous 


1940  : 
Jan.  : 
Feb,  : 
Mar.  t 
Apr.  :.. 
May  : 
June  : 
July  : 
Aug.  : 
Sept. ; 
Oot.  : 
Ifov.  : 
Deo,  : 

1941  i 
Jan.  .: 
Feb.  : 
Mar.  : 
Apr.  : 
May  : 
June  : 
July  : 
Aug.  : 
Sept. : ! 
Oot.  : 
Ifov. 
Deo. 


9.44 
9.53 
9.86 
10.01 
9.92 
9. 57 
10.29 
10.82 
11.15 
11.72 
11,73 
11.86 


12.21 
11.64 
11.12 
11.07 
10.54 
10.74 
11.11 
11.58 
11.56 
11.36 
11.24 
12.41 


8.07 
8.12 
8.97 
9.06 
9.18 
8.05 
8,09 
8.53 
8.41 
8.52 
8,81 
8^76 


10,16. 
10,00 
10,29 
10,53 
10.06 
9,90 
9,59 
9,79 
9,98 
9,53 
9.35 
10.46 


1.50 
1.92 
2. 43 
1.99 
1,88 
1.62 
2,33 
2.75 
3,03 
2,75 
2,67 
2,68 


4.16 
3.55 
2,59 
2.66 
2,02 
1.93 
2.35 
1,42 
1,56 
1.07 
0.91 
2.55 


1945 
Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar. 
Apr, 

my 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct.  : 
Nov.  : 
Dec.  t 

1946 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oot. 
Rjv. 
Dec. 


15,35 
15.42 
15.81 
16.11 
16.16 
16.16 
16.17 
15.98 
16.15 
16.45 
16.56 
16.45 


16.51 
16.36 
16.37 
16.46 
16.55 
16.98 
19.86 
20.73 
19.58 
24.97 
25.63 
25.28 


12. 4C 
13.00 
13.60 
13.90 
14.23 
13.73 
13.54 
13,08 
12,25 
12,62 
13.19 
13.41 


13,56 
14.71 
15,22 
15,86 
15,82 
15.72 
15,53 
15.51 
15.99 
16.42 
16.30 
17.63 


3.70 
4.49 
4.31 
4.77 
4.66 
4.20 
4.68 
3.58 
3.15 
2.85 
2.66 
2.22 


2.78 
2.82 
3.29 
4.21 
3.93 
3.79 
6,45 
7.17 
4.87 
9.75 
9.77 
9.46 


2/  Margin  between  prices  of  Good  grade  slau^ter  steers  at  Chicago  for  current  ncnth  shown  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers 
at  Kansas  City  7  months  previously.    2/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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The  smaller  number  of  covrs  and  calves  slaughtered  this  year  indi- 
cates that  total  cattle  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  larger 
than  at  the  beginning.    Apparently,  greater  grain  feeding  of  cattle  has 
maintained  the  supply  of  beef  at  a  time  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
reduced  as  stockmen  held  back  cattle  to  increase  herds,  thereby  causing 
a  leveling  or  upturn  of  the  cattle  numbers  cycle. 

The  increases  over  last  year  in  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  this  past 
August  1  v/ere  greatest  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Michigan,     The  gain  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  which  are  leading  States  in  cattle  feeding^  represents  a 
strong  recovery  from  the  low  numbers  in  the  summer  of  1948. 

Reporting  farmers  indicate  that  of  their  cattle  on  feed  August  1  they 
intend  to  market  a  larger  percentage  before  October  1  this  year  than  last. 
This  does  not  mean  that  more  cattle  are  being  short-fed,  but  that  more  of 
them  are  hea-^/y  cattle  which  had  been  held  a  longer  time  by  i^.ugust  1  this 
year  than  last.     There  has  been  less  short-term  feeding  this  year  than  in 
1948, 

Records  of  shipments  of  stooker  and  feeder  cattle  from  4  markets  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1949  show  a  larger  proportion  of  heavier- weight  steers 
than  was  the  case  last  year.     The  number  of  calves  shipped  was  down  6  per- 
cent; however,  the  number  of  calves  reported  on  feed  has  been  greater  this 
year  than  last.     Feeders  may  have  bought  medium  or  heavier  steers  because 
of  a  comparatively  smaller  supply  of  other  feeder  cattle,  or  in  some  cases 
may  have  preferred  those  weights  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  price  trends. 
The  fact  that  they  did  so  is  one  reason  for  the  heavy  average  weights  of 
cattle  slaughtered  this  year. 

The  larger  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  August  1  portends  a  con- 
tinued high  level  of  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  production  this  fall.  In 
late  July  and  early  August,  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  continued  large  for 
the  season  and  together  with  increasing  numbers  of  grass  cattle  slaughtered 
raised  total  cattle  slaughter  to  the  highest  number  since  January,  The 
total  was  a  little  more  than  the  slaughter  in  July-August  last  year.  It 
is  fairly  certain  that  slaughter  of  fed  cattle,  although  declining  further 
seasonally,  will  remain  larger  in  the  next  few  months  than  a  year  earlier,  an 
that  more  higher  grade  beef  v/ill  be  produced.     However,  fewer  cattle  off 
grass  arc3  likely  to  be  slaughtered  this  fall  than  last,  and  total  beef 
production  in  the  late  months  of  1949  may  be  roughly  the  same  as  in  those 
months  of  1948. 

Cattle  feeding  will  be  favored  this  fall  by  a  record  supply  of  corru- 
possibly  4.3  billion  bushels  compared  mth  the  previous  high  of  3,8  bil- 
lion last  year.     Present  prospects  are  that  the  prices  of  corn  and  of  other 
feeds  will  be  fairly  lov;  in  relation  to  the  price  of  fed  steers.     Costs  of 
gain  for  the  efficient  feeder  will  therefore  be  relatively  low,  and  point 
in  the  direction  of  favorable  returns. 
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Profits  in  Cattle  Feeding  Lfey  Depend 

L^ss  on  Margins,  Mor ^  on 

Fe  c"d er  s  *  Effa.  o  i  <?ncy 
 II     ■  ■  ■  if  ■ 

Fully  as  inpoi'tant  as  feed  costs  in  the  profitabilitv  of  oattle 
feeding  is  the  margin  obtained  between  the  cost    of  the  feeder  and  the 
price  reci?ived  for  the  fet  rnin^al  soverf  1  months  later •     If  the  prl-ce 
trend  is  upward  while  oattlo  are  being  fc-d,  feeding  margins  tend  to  be 
high,  .  If  it  is  do-v.Tiward,  margins  arc  snaller,  or  even  negative. 

Average  margins  in  cattle  feeding  during  the  coming  season  are 
likely  to  be  smaller  than  those  for  several  years  of  the  1940 *s.     As  a 
result,  profitability  of  feedirg  may  depend  more  than  it  has  for  sever-i^l 
years  on  .efficiency  in  feeding  and  other  sliills  associated  v/ith  the  feed- 
ing enterprise.     Reasons  for  this  appraisal  are  that  an  active  demand  is 
likely  to  hold  prices  of  feeder  cattle  fairly  hi,-^h  relutiv'3  to  prices  of 
slo.uditer  cattle,  and  that  the  general  long-run.  increase  in  meat  pro- 
duction now  occurring  may  lead  to  a  slow  decline  in  the  average  lev^l  of 
meat  animal  prices. 

.'  The  number  of  feeder  cattle  available  this  fall  may  be  smaller  than 
last  year,  although  evidence  on  this  is  incompletf^.     Th-;  slightly  larger 
number  of  calves  in  inventories  January  1,  1949  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
th'"^  apparently  smaller  slaughter  of  young  stock  this  year,  support  a  view 
that  adequate  numbers  of  yearlings  for  feeding  may  b:-  on  hand  this  fall. 
Also,  the  increased  movement  of  feeder  cattle  to  date  this  year  does  not 
neces-arily  mean  that  herds  of  young  stock  have  been  denletod,  for  a  sub- 
stantial part,  of  cattl.e  entering  feed  lots  this  year  have  been  m'l'dium.- 
weight  stock  going  on  further  feeding.     On  the  other  hand,  after  several 
years  vrher'.  they  sold  so  many  steers,  heifers  and  calves  that  their  herds 
vrevi-  reduced,  cattlem.G-n    may  be  retailing  more  young  stock  this  year,  and 
it  now  appears  that  more  calves  and  possibly  more  beiferc  but  fev/cr  steers 
\vill  be  reported  on  farms  no?:t  January  than  a  year  before.     If  those  esti- 
mates are  correct,  slightly  mor'-  calves,  but  fov/er  of  the  better  quality 
feeder  cattle^mll  be  offered  this  fall  than  l;-st.     Consequently,  it  is 
likely  that  feeders  will  fill  their,  needs  for  cattle  to  go  on  feed  only 
by  taking  a  considerable  number  of  older  stock  or  feeders  of  lower  quality. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  been  fairly  high  compared  v.dth  prices 
of  slaughter  cattle.  In  .March,  for  the  first  time  on.  record,  the  average 
price  of  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City  was  higher  than  that  of  Good 
grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago.  In  the  e-arly  suirjp.er  feeder  prices  de- 
clined seasonally,  but  they  have  since  been  more  steady.  The  mjargin  be- 
tween current  feeder  and  slaughter  oattle  prices  has  been  much  smaller  this 
summer  than  it  was  a  y^-ar  ago  and  a  little  less  than  at  the  same  time  in  1947 

Prices  of  slaughter  cattle  are  likely  to  decline  seasonally  during 
the  winter.     The  reduction  may  be  a  little  greater  than  usual  due  to  the 
increased  supply  of  pork.     The  16  percent  greater  pig  crop  last  spring 
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promises  a  substantially  larger  output  of  pork  this  fall  and  winter  than 
last*     Nevertheless,  the  larger  pork  supply  mil  have  a  greater  effect 
on  prices  of  hogs  than  of  cattleo     Records  of  previous  years  of  a  big 
spring  pig  crop  show  tho,t  cattle  prices  dipped  only  moderately  as  hog 
prices  fell.     The  cause  for  thtis  relationship  may  be  that  demand  for 
beef  is  partially  independent  of  tho  demand  for  pork.     Also  a  factor  is 
the  differences  in  the  tim.e  it  takss  vdth  v;hich  to  increase  cattle  feeding 
and  hog  raising  in  response  to  a  large  corn  crop.    The  big  corn  harvest 
of  1948  was  followed  alm.ost  immediately  by  an  expansion  in  cattle  feeding, 
and  a  few  months  later  by  larger  supplies  of  beef  from  fed  cattle,  but 
substantially  larger  pork  supplies  are  only  now  becoming  available,  12  months 
after  the  corn  harvest*    As  a  result,  at  the  time  hog  slaughter  expands., 
this  fall  the  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  will  no  longer  be  on  a  snurp  uptrend. 

Trends  in  consumers*  incomes  and  demand  for  meat  could  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  tho  profitability  of  cattle  feeding  this  coming  season.  Curing 
most  of  1949,  employment  and  incomes  have  been  slightly  lower  than  in  1948c 
Demand  for  meat  relative  to  incomes  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  its 
long-time  average  from  its  exceptionally  high  level  in  the  summer  of  1948 • 
Incomes  of  consumers  are  still  very  high  by  prav/ar  standards,  with  dis- 
posable incomes  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  190  billion  dollars. 
The  position  of  beef  in  consumers*  diets  is  sufficiently  well  demonstrated 
that  prices  of  beef  and  of  cattle  are  unlikely  to  decline  at  any  rapid  rate 
so  long  as  incomes  are  held  near  c\.irrcnt  levels. 

Number  of  Cattle  Fed  I'.'Iay  be  Up 
Moderately  this  Yfinter 

The  outlook  based  on  present  indications  is  that  a  large  number  of 
cattle  will  be  grain  fed  this  winter,  but  the  percentage  increase  over  a 
year  earlier  in  the  num.ber  reported  on  feed  next  January  1  will  not  be  as 
large  as  it  has  been  for  the  various  reporting  dates  in  1949,  Cattle 
feeding  expanded  very  fast  in  October-Dec  ember  last  year;  that  rate  of 
increase  can  hardly  be  repeated  this  year. 

Fewer  Lambs  Raised,  Less  Dressed 
Lamb  Produced  this  Year 

So  far  in  1949,  production  of  lamb  and  mutton  has  fallen  belov/  com- 
parable 1948  levels.     The  reduction  earlier  this  year  v/as  due  to  the  fewer 
sheep  and  lambs  in  the  January  1  inventory  and  especially  to  the  smaller 
number  on  feed.     It  also  reflected  an  apparent  tendency  of  sheep  producers 
to  sell  off -a  smaller  part  of  their  herds  than  they  have  done  in  the  last 
fev;-  years.     As  the  year  progressed,  hov;ever,  the  low  output  of  lamb  and 
mutton  increasingly  represented  the  6  percent  decrease  in  the  lamb  crop 
this  year  from  last.     Only  18.9  million  lambs  were  saved  in  1949,  42  per- 
cent less  than  the  peak  1941  crop.     It  was  the  smallest  crop  on  records 
going  back  to  1924,  and  probably  the  smallest  in  50  years. 
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The  reduction  in  number  of  lambs  raised  in  1949  compared  with 

1948  is  ascribed  entirely  to  the  1-3/4  million  fewer  breeding  ewes  on 
farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  o.f  the  year.     The  percentage  crop  was 
higher  this  year  than  last--87.3  percent  .compared  ^;\n.th  85.»5,  Although 
smaller  percentage  crops  were  reported  this  year  from  sover'al  of  the 
States  in  which  winter  storms  were  severe^,  such  as  Yfyoming,"  Utah,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  tho  decreases  there  were  mo ro^ than  offset 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  Texas,  .  Because  of  prolonged  dry  weather^ 
the  1948  lamb  crop  in  Texas  was  only  59  percent  of  ewe  numbers,  but  in 

1949  the  crop  increased  to  71  percent  .of  the  ewes. 

The  1949  lamb  crop  for  all  the  Western  sheep  States  .(H  Western 
States,  South  Dakota  and  Texas)  was  12,2.95,000  head.,  5  percent  loss  than 
last  year.     For  the  Native  .States  it  was,  65611,000  head,  6  percent  below 
last  year,   "  ,  -  . .  . 

Pasture  conditions  in  the  Native  sheep  States  were  generally  very 
favorable  for  the  1949  lamb  crop.     Lambs  made  good  growth  and  in  only 
scattered  localities  v/as  their  developme-nt  retarded  by  adverse  v^reather.. 
In  Texas  severe  drought  conditions  continued  until  early  February,  when 
beneficial  moisture  was  received  over  the  entire  sheep  country.  Since 
that  time  Texas  ranges  and  .pastures  have  improved  to  the  point  where  they 
compare  favorably  vrith  the  best  years  of  rc;oord.     Dry  v/eathor  .has  pre- 
vailed this  year  in  much- of  California,-.  Ranges  and  pastures  in  the 
Mountain  States  have  been  generally  better,  compared  with  normal in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  sections. 

Comm.eroial  Meat  Production  in  First 
6'llonths  Equal  to  laslTYear'  ~ 

Total  commercial  meat  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1949  was  about  the  same  o,s  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1948,     In  the  January-March  quarter,  oommercial  production -totaled  slightly 
more  than  a  year  earlier,  and  in  April-Jime  it  was  a  little  .less  than  the 
corresponding  1948  production.     Total  production  of  9,657  million  pounds  in 
the  first  six  months  w^as  just  under  the  9-;676  million  pounds  in  the  sains 
months  of  1948  (table  4 J* 

An  increased  production  of  beef  nearly  balanced  decreases  for  other 
meats.     The  4g-  percent  greater  commercial  output  of  beof  in  .January- June 
this  year  compares  with  a  2  percent  smaller  output  of  pork  .and,  reductions 
of  9  percent  for  veal  and  -21  percent  for  lamb  and  mutton,    :  ., 

Among  commercial  establishments,  those  under  Federal  inspection  in- 
creased their  meat  production  5  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
compared  with  last,  whereas  non-federally  inspected  slaughterers  produced 
15  percent  less  meat.  The  comparisons"  with "1948  are  affected,  however ,  by 
the  packing  strike  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  T/hich  reduced  the  output  of 
Federally  inspected  packers  much  more  than  that  of  packers  not  receiving 
Federal  inspectiono 
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Table  4*w  Coirariercial  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter-years 

1946  to  second  quarter  1949 


All  meats 


Year 

\  January- 
!  J&.rch 

:  April- 

:  June 

:        July-  : 

:     September  : 

Oc^cober- 

Deociiiber 

Year 

'  Million 
•  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

I/Iillion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

1946  .,.! 

1947  ... 

1948  . .. 

1949  . . ., 

5  5,839 
5  5,419 
5,026 

1  5,084 

4,440 
5,008 
4,650 
4,573 

4,409 
4,840 
4,298 

5,831 
5,912 
5,477  • 

20,519 
21,179 
19,461 

:.  Beef 

1946  ... 
1947 

1948  ... 

1949  ... 

r  2,479 
:  2,542 
:  2,264 
2 , 308 

1,800 
2,481 
2,107 
2,259 

2,191 
2,493 
2,188 

2,540 
2,580 
2 , 308 

9,010 
. 10,096 
8,867 

:  Veal 

1946  . . . 

1947  ... 
1948 

1949  ... 

:  278 
:  310 
:  292 
:  273 

252 
336 
321 
287 

376 
421 

CO  o 

423 
426 
352 

1,329 
1,493 
1,330 

:                                              Lamb  and  irutton 

1946  ... 

1947  ... : 

1948  . ,. ! 

1949  . .. < 

:  280 
198 
185 
158 

22  3 
190 
158 
113 

212 
182 
183 

231 
209 

205 

946 

779 
7  31 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1946  ... ! 

1947  . ..  ; 

1948  . .. ! 

1949  . . . ! 

2,802 
2,369 
2,285 
2,345 

2,165 
2,001 
2,064 
1,914 

1,630 
1,744 
1,562 

2,637 
2,697 
2,612 

9,234 
8,811 
8,523 
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Since  meat  production  vras  about  the  same  and  the  population  was 
larger,  meat  consumption  per  capita  v/as  slightly  smaller  in  6ach  of  the  " 
first  tnvo  quarters  this  year  than  in  1948 •    Estimated  consumption  in 
January-March  was  37.6  pounds  compared  irdth  38.2  in  the  same  quarter  . 
of  1948,  and  in  April- June  it  was  35^1  compared  with  36.0  last  year* 

Meat  production  in  July  and  early  August  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  1948  production  for  the  same  period.     Approximately  6  percsnt 
more  meat  was  produced  urder  Federal  inspection  in  July  this  year  than 
last,    A  considerably  larger  increase  is  indicated  for  August,  Meat 
output  did  not  decline  as  much  in  midsummer  this  year  as  in  1948,  and 
recovered  earlier. 

Even  though  production  will  be  up,   substantially,  total  meat  sup- 
plies for  the  July- Sept  ember  quarter  may  be  only  a  little  larger  this  year 
than  last.     Imports  of  beef  and  veal  increased  rapidly  beginning  in  mid-  ■ 
August  last  year  when  Canada's  wartime  export  restn. ctions  were  removed. 
Imports  vn.ll  bo  considerably  smaller  in  August  and  the  renaining  months 
of  1949  than  they  were  in  the  same  months  of  1948,  since  Canada's  exports 
have  declined  from  their  temporary  high  a  year  ago*     For  the  July-Scptombe: 
quartor,  meat  consumption  per  capita  vrill  be  larger  by  less  than  1  pound 
than  the  average  of  33.7  pounds  in  the  same  quarter  last -year. 

In  the  fourth  ouartor,  production  of  pork  may  be  approximately 
12  percent  larger  than  a  yaar  previously,  the  highest  level  in  6  years* 
It  will  expand  total  meat  production  to  3-5  percent  above  the  same  quarter 
of  1948;  despite  less  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  and  about  the  same  quantity, 
of  beef.     Total  meat  consumption  may  be  1  pound  or  m.ore  above  the' 
38.5  pounds  consumed  in  the  fourth  quarter  last  year* 

The  lower  rate  of  meat  consumption  the  first  half  of  this  year  may 
be  mrdo  up  by  the  higher  rate  in  the  second  half^  and  the  total  for  the 
year  may  be  fully  as  largo  as  the  146  pounds  per  person  in  1948. 

Hog  Prices  Strong  Until  Mid- August; 
Cattle  Prices  Divergent""  ^ 

About  the  middle  of  August,  prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago  reached  their 
highest  value  for  the  year.     Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  averaged  more  - 
than  $22.00  per  100  pourds  during  the  4  weeks  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
July,  compared  v.dth  an  average  of  less  than  |19,00  in  May. 

Hog  slaughter  may  have  reached  its  low  point  for  the  season  the 
week  ended  August  S  (except  for  the  ho liday- shortened  v/eek  o f  July  9). 
Although  the  713j.000  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  that 
week  may  have  been  the  seasonal  low,  it  was  -well  above  the  56  3^000  for  ' 
the  same  week  of  last  year c    Slaughter  probably  will  continue  to  exceed 
year-ago  levels  substantially  from  no through  early  fall. 

•Prices  of  hogs  declined  after  the  middle  of  August,  -when  they 
probably  reached -their  summer  peak.    Although  likely  to  fluctuate  from 
-week  to  week,  hog  prices  are  expected  to  decline  as  mrketings  increase. 
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■     Because  more  ho.^s  mil  be  marketed  this  fell  than  in  several  years, 
the  decline  of  hog  prices  for  the  entire  fall  season  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  the  20-year  average  reduction,, of  18  percent.     There  is  a 
possibility  that  prices  may  drop  to  the  support  level  at  some. time  during 
the  fall.     Support  prices  mil  vary  seasonally  from  |18«50  in  September 
to  perhaps  $15,00  or  less  in  December. 

For  a  number  of  weeks^  price  trends  for- cattle  have  been  divergent. 
The  better  grr.des  of  cattle,  which  come  mainly  from  feed  lots,  have  held 
steady  or  increased  moderately  in  price,  but  the  lower  grades  have  sold 
at  progressively  lower  prices.     Supplies  of  lower  grades  have  increased, 
as  more  cattle  were  marketed  off  grass,  although  at  most  markets  they  have 
been  less  than  supplies  a  year  earlier*, 

Prices  of  stock ers  and  feeders,  although  oven  lower  than  in  the 
spring,  did  not  follow  prices  of  lov^rer  grade  slaughter  cattle  in  a  June- 
July  decline.    Many  grass  cattle  have  gone  into  feeder  channels,  and  a 
continued  strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle  is  likely  to  restrict  any 
further  decline  in  prices  of  either  feeder  or  lower-grade  slaughter 
cattle.     Prices  of  grain-fed  cattle  may  continue  strong^,  .but  no  ap- 
preciable further  advance  is  expected  because  of  the  rapid  increase  due 
in  total  meat  supplies,  and  a  moderate  decline  may  occur  later  in  the 
year. 

,  .;•     More  erratic  than  prices  .of  other  meat  animals  this  year,  lamb  : 
prices  declined  over  ^8.00  from  late  May- to  mid-August.     The  late  May 
peak,  however,  was  almost  |7. 00  above  the  February  low,  and  was  equal  to 
the  all-time- record,  price  in  June  1948«    Even  after  the  big  summer  de- 
cline, lamb  prices  in  August  were  higher  relative  to  other  meat  animal 
prices  than  they  were  at  the  same  time  last  year.    Chicago  prices  for 
Good  and  Choice  slaughter  spring  lambs  the  week  of  August  20  were  116  per- 
cent of  the  Chicago  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  and  89  percent  of  the  price 
of  Good  slaughter  steers.    A  year  before,  lamb  prices  were  91  percent  of 
hog  prices,  and  76  percent  of  steer  prices » 

Differences  in  the  trends  in  slaughter  this  year  and  last  may 
explain  some  of  the  shifts  in  lamb  prices.     In  April,  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  was  down  35  percent  from  April  1948» 
By  July,  the  difference  had  narro^ved  to  18  percent,  and  in  early  August 
it  was  15  percent. 

Meat  Prices  Up  in  Mid- Summer 

Prices  of  meats  at  retail  generally  advanced  during  the  summer, 
but  their  moderate  rise  was  sharply  different  from  the  extreme  and  briefly 
hold  increase  in  the  summer  of  1948,,  As  indicated  by  reports  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  for  New  York  City,  retail  prices 
of  steer  beef  products  averaged  6,3  percent  higher  in  July  than  in  May, 
and  13,2  percent  higher  than  the  February  low*     Lamb  prices  in  July  were 

percent  lower  than  in  May  but  20*4  percent  above  February,    For  pork, 
the  gain  above  May  was  6,5  percent,  ai;id  above  February  v/as  4»0.  July 
prices  compared  with  those  of  July  1948  wore  down  18  percent  for  beef,, 
16  percent  for  pork,  and  2  percent  for  lamb,. 
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Demand  for  meat  in  relation  to  consijmers'  incomos  in  the  first  half 
of  1949  V/'CiS  about  the  sarae  as  the  prov/ar  average.    As  measured  by.  1:he  esti- 
mated retail  value  of  meat  oonsumption,  s^vasonally  corrected,  it  was  con- 
siderably lower  the  first  part  of  this  year  than  in  the  m.iddle  of  1948,  when 
it  rose  to  exceedingly  hirh  levels  and  meat  Drlces  generally  set  all-time 
■records.     The  near-average  - level  of  doraand  in  terms  of/incomes  may  hold'  mdr'e 
premise  for  stability  in .the  future  than  did  the  higher  demand  of  last  year. 

Because  employment  declined,  consumers'  incomes  7fere  smaller  , in  the 
second  quarter  than  in  the  first.    The  reduction  influenced  the  demand  for 
meat.     In  term.s  of  those  incomes,  how(^ver,  demand  for  m.eat  appears  to  have 
been  maintained  or  strengthened  during  the  first  half  of  the.yc-aro  .The 
estimated  retail  value  of  meat  consumption  in  the  first  quarter  was  doivn' 
to  5,4  percent  of  disposable  incomes,  which  is  less  than  the  prewar  average, 
but  in  the  second  quarter  it  was  up  to  5«8  percent  of  incomes  (table  5). 
In  spite  of  some  possible  error,  these  estimates  are  evidence  that  demand  ■. 
for  meat  relative  to  incomes  declined  no  further  in  the  s econd  quarter  of 
1949,  and  probably  edged  upward.  .  ■ 

£  ISSl^I^il  Less  ¥bol  Shorn  in  1949 

•        Paralleling  reductions  in  sheep  numbers  and  slaughter  and  in  the-, 
iamb  crop,  wool  production  in  the  United  States  in  1949  was  8  p''-rcent  less 
than  in  1948,     The  clip  of  215,635,000  pounds  w^as  37  percent  bolovf  the 
1938-47  average  and  the  smallest  on  record,        .  .  .  ; 

The  smaller  clin  this  year  thr-n  last  was, due  to  a  decrease  of  about 
2  million  headj,  or  7  percent, -in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn.     The  average 
weight  per  fleece,  8„bO  pounds,  v/as  only .  v-ry  slightly .  less  than  the  .. 
8.05  pound  average  for  1948,  ; 

_  ,  In  the' "Native"  or  "fleuce"  wool  States';  production  is  estimated  at 

56,6585000  pounds,  7  percent  less  than  last  year*    Production  at  cormnercial 
feed  lots  was  considerably  below  last  year,  : 

In  the  13  Y'estern  sheep  States  ^'11' Western  States,  South  Dakota  and 
Toxas),  the  estimated  production  of  158,977,000.  pounds . is  8  percent;  less 
than  lajst  year,  ,  .. ^ 

Fewer  Cattle  to  be  Received 

From  Canada  this  Year     ~    .  ■         .  .        .         .  , 

After  Cana^da  lifted  its  export  restrictions  in  August  last  year,  ex- 
ports of  both  beef  and  cattle  to  the  United  States  increased  greatly.  Exports, 
of  feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  and  calves  to  this  country  in  the  last  4-|-  month 
totaled  about  265,000  head  according  to  statistics  from  Canadian  sources^  Thi 
number  vxas  more  than  one-half  the  total  of  450,000  cattle  and  calves,  includin 
breeding  and  dairy  stock,  exported  to  the  United  States  during  all  of  1948. 

These  large  exports  together  with  a  high  level  of  cattle  slaughter 
resulted  in  a  depletion  of  Canadian  cattle  herds  by  7,7  percent  during 
12  months.     Exports  of  beef  and  of  cattle  have  diminished  in  1949.  '  About 
104  thousand  cattle  and  calves  for  feeding  and  slaughter  v;ere  "sent  to  this 
country  in  January  to  Juno  this  year,  and  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  estimates  that  the  total  stock er  and  feeder  movem.ent  for  the  year 
will  be  about  200,000  head. 
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Table  5.-  Retail  value  of  fec-at  consumption  compared  vdth  disposable  personal 
incomo,  seasonally  adjusted^  by  quarter  years,  1948  and  1949 


All  meat 


Civilian  con- 

: Average 

retail iRetail  values 

!  Disposable 

:  Retail  value 

!      sumpt  ion 

:    price  per  : 

of  civilian) 

;  personal 

:    of  meat  as 

Quarter- 

!    per  capita 

?  pound 

1^/  ^; 

consumption- 

5  income 

: percent  of  dis- 

!  sSeason- 

>  • 

Season- : 

per  capita  : 

!  per 

:  po sable  per- 

year 

: Actual • 

ally 

J Actual : 

" ally  : 

seasonally  ; 

capita 

rsonal  income 

« 

>  • 

ad- 

:    2/  : 

ad»  ? 

adjusted 

!  seasonally 

:  seasonally 

• 

just  cd 

justed  : 

t  adjusted 

:  adjusted 

i;  Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pero  ent 

19^48 

Jan. -Mar. 

:     38, -2 

37.0 

19.03 

314 

6.1 

Apre- June 

5  56aO 

38.5 

20.88 

323 

6,5 

July-Sept^ 

•  33.7 

36,0 

20,59 

333 

6.2 

Oct. -Dec. 

'  38^5 

34, 9 

18,91 

337 

5.6 

Year 

,  146.4 

146.4 

79.41 

1,307 

6.1 

1949 

Jan, -Mar, 

',     3  /  -J  5 

36.4 

IV. 88  ■ 

332 

5.4 

Apr . - June 

;  35,1 

37.7 

18,75 

323 

5.8  ■ 

t             ■       ■  Beef 

1948 

Jan, -Mar. 

!  16.3 

16.1 

66.3 

67.6 

.  8,60 

314  . 

2,7 

Apr,  -  June 

:  15.5 

16.8 

73eO 

73.4 

9.77 

325 

3oO. 

July- Sept 

:  15.5 

15,5 

80,9 

78o8 

9.63 

333 

2.9 

Cct«-Dec. 

:  16,0 

14o9 

74.8 

74,9 

8.85  ■ 

337 

2.6 

Year  5 . 

5  63^3 

.63-3 

73.7 

73.7 

36.85 

1,307 

2.8 

1949 

Jan,  -Mar. 

16.2 

16.0 

64.0 

65,2 

8,22- 

332 

2.5 

Apr* -June 

.  16,0 

17,4 

65,7 

66o2 

9o07 

323 

2.8 

Pork 

excluding  lard 

1948 

« 

Jan, -Mar. 

:  18.4 

17el 

50.2 

51,7 

8.23 

314 

2.6 

Apr June 

:  17cl 

17.8 

50.6 

51,4 

8,55 

323 

2.6 

July- Sept: 

:  14,4 

■  16.9 

56  .  4 

54.4- 

8,54 

333 

2.6 

Cot. -Dec, 

:     18  >  8 

16<,9 

52.0 

51o5, 

8e08 

337 

2,4 

Year 

:  63,7 

68,7 

52,3 

52  0  3 

33,40 

1,307  . 

2.6 

1949 

Js.n.-Mar^ 

:  18.1 

16.8 

47.0 

48 . 4 

7.55 

332 

2,3 

Apr ,- June 

:  16.2 

16,9 

47.4 

48.2 

7.57 

323 

2.3 

l/  "'^ot  calculat'.=d  for  all  meets  combined,  since  the  retail  valu^^  for  all  meats  is 
the  sum  of  values  for  individual  lue'its,  rather  than  a  product  of  quantity  times 
price  for  all  meats. 

2/ Weighted  retai  1 .  prices  for  all  iinportant  cuts, 

3^/  Computed  from  estirrated  r'tail  weight  of  consumption.  Beca.Cise  much  m.eat  is 
delivrrod  throutrh  other  than  retail  channels,  this  is  not  the  same  as  consumer 
expenditure  for  meat. 


Data  by  quarters  have  be:n  rounded  to  annual  totals  and  cannot  be  compared  precisely 
colu:Tin  to  column. 
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Meat  Production  on  Rise  in  Europe, 
Stable  ElsQTJhere  in  I'.brld 

Meat  Droduction  in  Europe  was  about  as  large  in  1948  as  in  1947,  despite 
poor  feed  crops  in  1947  and  a  tendency  of  producers  to  hold  back  Ifvestock  for 
expansion  of  herdSo     Production  will  increase  in  the  next  fev;  years  from  its 
low  postwar  level,  v/hich  was  20  percent  below  prewar. 

Livestock  numbers  in  Europe  v/ere  not  reduced  as  much  during  the  v;ar  as 
was  m.5at  production.     Livestock  were  maintained  after  the  v;ar  on  small  feed 
supplies  which  resulted  in  lovj"  levels  of  productivity.     Also,  some  meat  animals 
vrere  turned  to  draft  uses. 


Most  major  meat  producing  areas  other  than  Eur-ope  expanded  during  the 
war,  so  that  the  1948  world  -:ro auction  of  m.e8.t  v/as  only  4  percent  less  than 
the  1934-38  average.     It  v/as  about  3  percent  less  than  in  1947.     Because  popu- 
lation has  increased,  consumption  per  person,  however,  was  lov/er  than  prewar  in 
every  area  except  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

In  1949,  meat  production  will  be  fairly  constant  in  Oceania  and  possibly 
higher  in  South  America,     In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Droduction  may  be  a 
little  larger,  and  feed  supplies  and  price  relations  favor  a  general  uptrend  in 
the  future. 

In  the  long-run,  meat  production  in  the  major  meat  producing  areas  of 
the  world  probably  will  be  fairlj/  stable  or  V;T.11  increase  gradually.     In  several 
countries,  there  are  undeveloped  areas  that  are  suitable  for  larger  livestock 
enterprises,  if  disease  can  be  eliminated  and  facilities  improved. 


Meat  Consuiaption  Per  Person  in  United 
Stat e s . Vfo r  1  d ^ s  Fourth  Highest 


Average  consumption  of  meat  per  person  in  the  United  States  is  higher 
than  in  the  great  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  v;orld,  but  smaller  than  in 
Argentina,  ITew  Zealand,  and  Australia,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultijral  Relations  (table  6), 

Table  6c-  Consumption  of  meat^  per  person,  selected  countries, 

prewar,  1947  and  1948  1/ 


Country 


Prewar 

av  :rage 


Denmark  , . 

Franc  e  .  . .  «  . . .  . 
C-erm.any 

United  Kingdom 

Canada  , ,  

United  States  . 
Argentina  . . . . , 
Australia  . . . . . 
ITew  Zealand  ,  .  . 


Pounds 
127 
91 
113 
124 
113 
126 
242 
236 
270 


1947 


Pounds 
140 
81 
3/43 
104 
140 
155 
219 
195 
218 


1948  2/ 


Pounds 
122 

75 
3/42 

84 
129 
146 
224 
204 
222 


1/  Meat  includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton  and  lamb,  and  goat  and 
horse  meat  but  excludes  edible  offals  and  lard* 
2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Bizonia  only. 
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World  Trade  in  Meat 
Smaller  in  1948 

International  trade  in  meat  in  1948,  as  reported  for  all  major 
trading  countries  except  those  of  Asia,  was  about  18  percent  smaller 
than  in.  1947  and  29  percent  belov/  1946.     A  report  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Pelations,  source  of  those  data,  ex- 
plains that  the  reduced  trade  in  1948  compared  mth  1947  reflects  the 
small  decrease  in  meat  production,  the  strong  domestic  demand  for  meat 
in  producing  countries,  and  the  limited  exchange  available  in  consuming 
countries  for  the  purchase  of  imported  m.eat. 

Exports  were  smaller  in  1948  than  1947  for  i'vrgentina,  the  United 
States,  Denmark,  Australia,  Now  Zealand,  Canada,  and  several  other  .. 
countries.     The  biggest  drop  in  imports  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  predominant  meat  importing  nation  of  the  world,     France,  Poland, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries  also  imported  less  neat  last  year. 

Meat  exports  of  the  United  States  have  dropped  sharply  since  the 
war  and  immediate  postwar  period.     Imports  increased  in  1948,  and.  have 
declined  this  year.     United  States  imports  and  exports  of  meat  vdll  be 
about  equal  this  year.     Each  will  be  less  than  1  percent  of.  domestic.  . 
producti  on.     The  relatively  small  importance  of  foreign  trade  in  meat 
in  the  United  States  differs  from  the  greater  prominence  of  such  trade 
in  other  parts  of  the  v/orld.    About  6  percent  of  viorld  meat  .production 
enters  international  trade. 

World  Horse  Numbers  One- 
Fifth  Below  Prewar  ,  . 

The  76  million  head  of  horses  reported  by  the  Office  of  .Foreign. 
Agricultural  Relations  as  the  world  horse  population  for  1949  .represent 
an  increase  of  300,000  over  1948,  but  a  decrease  of  21  percent  from  the 
1934-38  average.     North  America  (except  Mexico),  western,  northern,,  .and  . 
southern  Europe,  and  Oceania  showed  decreases  from  1948»  Increases 
occurred  generally  in  the  vmr- devastated  areas  of  eastern  and  central 
Europe,  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  o.nd  in  South  i\raerica,     imports  from 
surplus  countries,  rather  than  native  production,  have  increa.s.ed  horse 
numbers  in  many  countries.  ..... 

Africa  is  the  only  continent  for  which  1949  horse  numbers  are 
above  the  1934-38  average,  while  North  America  and  Oceania  have  the 
largest  reduction  from  prewar.     It  is  expected  that  future  world  horse 
numbers  will  not  rise  substantially  above  the  1949  figures,  and  that 
the  difference  in  trends  among  various  countries  mil  continue. 
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Table    7.-  Rc^tail  value  of  neat  Gonsurned,  and  disposable  inoome,. 


per  person,  19^^5-49 


Index  numbors  (1955- 59*100 ) 

(Data  for  fip-ure  1,  pafco  17) 


Years 


1925 

1923 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930, 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1946 


1947  ■ 

1st  ^uart'^r 
2nd  quarter 
5rd  quarter 
4th  quarter 

1948  •. 

1st  quarter 
2nd  quarter 
3rd  auarter 
4th  quarter 

1949 

1st  quarter 
2nd  quarter 


•  •••••• 


Index  of  ret;aii 
value  of  meat  con- 
suned  per  capita  l/ 


Index  of  disposable 
personal  inoome  per 
  person  l/  2/  


124c7 
126^8 
122.3 
124,1 
128.2 
118.9 
100.0 
76<,6 
71.1 
89.0 
96.8 
102.3 
i07*5 
95*8 
97.6 
97c6 
114c4 
130c2 
140.2 
139,9 
130.2 
176.6 
259a 
27.-^..  2 


247.9 

261,0 
262,4 
263«7 

261,8 
287.0 
283,0 
259.9 


245,6 
257.6 


123 

126 
125 
126 
132 
117 
99 
75 
70 
80 
89 
101 
108 
98 
104 
112 
135 
168 
188 
205 
209 
220 
235 
266 


231 
228 
235 
243 

246 
253 
260 
263 


260 
252 


l/  1947-i9  data  by  quarters  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

2/  Computed  from  data  of  U.  S,  Department  of  CoiTmerce,  1929-49. 

mates  for  1925-28  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economios. 
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Li-vestook  pricss  per  100  pounds  (axoept  mere  noted),  marketings  and  slaughter 
statistics,  Dy  species ,   July  1949,  mth  ocmparisons 


Prio  es 


:    AnTHJPl  : 

January-July  t 

! 

Item 

3.938 -^Y  av^ 

1948  ! 

1949  5 

June  • 

July  : 

June  : 

July  ; 

Aug. 

DOX, 

i>OX« 

i/OX. 

yox. 

JOX. 

UOX. 

Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hand: 

•  J.9 

<S0  tit 

58,72 

?7  n? 

r  V 

24,79 

34.85 

56,44 

26.37 

25.96 

12,88 

99    fi  A 

30.97 

30.83 

24,61 

23.46 

23,91 

22,84 

21,26 

1 Q  ?7 

t  ^  1       rr  ^&  A  AO 

24.59 

f  '  ^ 

■  T-T" 

wu  r 

*— — 

O  ^  CD 

CO  ,oo 

25,44 

24,95 

~  — ~ 

23,39 

9  <;  4n 

CO.  vj 

9  ft  /V^ 
cO.VAJ 

XX, 4X 

25.88 

19,54 

9ft 

CO  .CO 

9  *7Q 

9ri  oi 

X9,OU 

•            fi  oo 
:  OmS-s 

18.26 

16,28 

X9  ,40 

X9.0C 

T  ft  ftO 

Xo,oo 

15.68 

27,98 

28,10 

27.  27 

28  .92 

26,13 

24.98 

11,97 

26.40 

22,66 

26.96 

28.25 

22,53 

20,62 

Average  price  received  by  farmers: 

:  10,86 

22,70 

L0,26 

24,40 

25.20 

20,90 

20,00 

19.40 

(  12,22 

24,56 

24.06 

25.20 

26.40 

23.40 

22,40 

22,10 

• 

Average  market  price,  Chicago: 

:  Xo,U' 

25,30 

19.96 

Ot  CO 
6i  ,bC 

20,76 

:        Vi  tcQ 

19,58 

16,31 

cO,oo 

22.93 

16.63 

16,65 

Average  price  received  by  fai'uiers : 

12,38 

CC  ,  0  ( 

Xi7,X9 

22.90 

25,20 

18.80 

19,30 

19 ,40 

95,5 

214,6 

120,7 

216  ,0 

202<iO 

xc  x.w 

XC  V  B  W 

xxo  ,u 

Hog-oom  price  ratio  (farm  basis)2/' 

14.4 

xu.o 

IRA 
XD 

10.7 

12.7 

15.9 

15.8 

17,0 

<        IS  .3 

xu.o 

IK  O 

10,6 

12.5 

Xw 

1  fi  4 

Sheet)  and  Lanibs 

LA'TiDS,   ,^0Q  &nu  onoict?  oi.&Lugiia  ,  vnxv^agu  • 

26.^6 

27,03 

wv./  ,  'J.'l 

97  4Q 

94  QR 

feeuing  isniDS  ,  -jOOQ.  anu  unoioe,  snnHfia<  •  •  •  •  • 

•          Xib  ,0  r 

0  ,oo 

12  ,23 

11,45 

XU  eO  0 

1 1  ftA 

XX. 

7  ,4X 

O  1  ft 
9.  XD 

Average  oric©  received  by  fanners: 

9.79 

9.88 

XU,oU 

XU  .cU 

9.33 

0  ,09 

:  11.88 

22,66 

25.61 

24,90 

26,10 

24.40 

22.80 

21.20 

Meat 

ATholesale,  Chicago: 

Steer  beef,  carcass  (Gocd  500-600  lb.)... 

:  21.28 

48,77 

40,14 

54,26 

57.83 

43.04 

42.51 

Composite  hog  products  (inol.  lard)  ^ 

:  21.39 

41,43 

35.57 

41,67 

44.10 

35.19 

36.17 

:  25,66 

49.70 

61.72 

58.92 

56.60 

53,34 

48.94 

124.3 

237,0 

227.6 

255.2 

263.0 

259,3 

234.4 

253.6 

225,9 

265.1 

277.2 

250.3 

227.5 

Index  income  of  industrial  workers  1935- 

2/ 

;  228.5 

355,1 

u 

361.5 

561,2 

z/ 

Livestock  Marketing  and  Slaughter  Statistics 


iJeat-aniaal  marketings: 

:  Unit 

Index  numbers  (1935-39  =  lOO)... 

134 

131 

130 

146 

115 

129 

119 

Stocker  and  Feeder  shipments  to  8 

Com  Belt  States: 

:  Thous, 

686 

788 

134 

138 

140 

164 

:  Thous . 

596 

793 

149 

61 

138 

144 

Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 

Number:  8/ 

:  Ihous . 

11,945 

7,205 

7,428 

1,109 

1,046 

1,095 

1,090 

:  Thoxis . 

6,111 

3,919 

3,685 

620 

577 

533 

501 

:  Ihous . 

19,541 

8,210 

6,540 

1,262 

1,195 

898 

976 

:  Ihoxjs . 

49,529 

26,727 

28,296 

4,235 

5,044 

3,745 

3,165 

:  Percent 

14 

16 

32 

28 

Average  live-weight: 

:  Pound 

942 

949 

985 

936 

925 

972 

965 

:  Pound 

202 

188 

188 

205 

225 

201 

223 

:  Pound 

90 

96 

95 

88 

90 

88 

90 

j?sat  Production: 

:  Pound 

271 

258 

255 

273 

281 

266 

282 

;Mil.  lb. 

5,972 

5,619 

4,023 

545 

505 

585 

576 

;Mil.  lb. 

687 

408 

38? 

70 

72 

60 

62 

Laub  and  mutton  

:Mil.  lb. 

807 

562 

289 

52 

50 

57 

41 

Pork  (excluding  lard)  

:Mil.  lb. 

.  6,985 

3,900 

4,017 

651 

478 

557 

495 

Storage  stocks  first  of  month: 

■Mil.  lb. 

97 

83 

87 

74 

68 

:Mil.  lb. 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

:Hil.  lb. 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

580 

582 

466 

420 

365 

Total  meat  and  neat  products.. 

:Mil.  lb. 

790 

779 

673 

612 

544 

1/  Common  until  July  1959  when  changed  to  Cutter  and  Conncn.    ZJ  Number  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to 
100  pounds  of  live  hogs.    3/ Woo led  lambs  until  June,  i*ien  quotations  shifted  to  spring  lambs,    V'  Calculated  from 
value  of  71,32  pounds  of  fresh  and  cured  hog  products  including  lard.    5/  1935-39*100.    6/  1926«T00.    l/  Data  for 
June  and  July  1949  not  yet  available  due  to  rsTision     of  series,    8/  1948-48  slaughter  excludes  Hawaii  and  Virgin 
Islands, 
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